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AijuBtittg ItiBtrurtum in <B*rtmm fa Cmtftttimui 
Jmp0B^& by ifye War. 



By 1L B. B?H;1, University High School, University of Wisconsin. 



With a rapidity that is characteristic of the present age, the question 
of what is to be done with instruction in German in our public schools 
and colleges has all. but passed through the crisis of the first phase of 
its solution, and is rapidly entering upon the second phase. A violent, 
instinctive, elemental, but perfectly comprehensible reaction against the 
language of the enemy has arisen like a whirlwind, has gained terrific 
momentum, and has practically accomplished the major part of its pur- 
pose. Arguments of a calm, balanced educational nature were not 
merely as ineffectual as barriers of straw before the cyclone, but ac- 
tually seemed often to increase the fury of the storm. The enormous 
defection from the study of German is a fact which will become increas- 
ingly apparent with the opening of the school-year 1918-19, and those 
teachers who will be so fortunate as still to have classes to teach must 
turn their attention to conducting their work in such a manner as to 
conserve what is left and prove its claim to the right of existence. 

This is, however, no time for pessimistic mutterings. If German 
instruction, either through drastic action of the authorities, or through 
absence of elections on the part of students, has suffered more than strict 
justice would dictate, it is, nevertheless, probably true that a misplaced 
emphasis, a mistaken aim, an entire lack of definite aim, or a vacillating, 
ineffective teaching procedure, has occasionally lent color to unfriendly 
criticism, and contributed to the calamitous happenings of recent months. 
There is no reasonable doubt that the present war will stimulate to a 
hitherto undreamed-of degree the interest in modern foreign language 
study. If German is to have any dignified position whatever in this post- 
war realinement, it will be primarily, of course, because of the intrinsic 
worth, but to no inconsiderable extent also because of a refining of aims 
and an immediate diligent, careful readjustment of procedure by 
the teachers who have survived the present shipwreck. The desirability 
of making proposals for a constructive program, as well as the need of 
definite, detailed suggestions for the actual conduct of the class work, 
afford the raison d'etre of these remarks. 

First and foremost in the necessary adjustment to the new con- 
ditions must be placed the defining of the teacher's attitude toward his 
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country. No partial measures can or should be tolerated here. A half- 
hearted Americanism is no Americanism. If the teacher of German, or 
any teacher, for that matter, doep not possess this whole-hearted love 
of our country he has no place in the profession. He is a menace both 
to his students and to his subject. This attitude must, as a rule, be 
shown in the manner that other unpretentious loyal citizens manifest 
it; no shouting from the house-tops is necessary or desirable. To be 
sure, in the case of teachers of German birth, or any who, before our 
country's entrance into the war, were known to have been aggressively 
pro-German, additional measures might seem called for. If they have 
not already done so, should they not seek some opportunity for removing 
all doubts still lingering in the minds of their fellow-citizens as to their 
loyalty and their support of our expressed war-aims? Wherever legiti- 
mate doubt exists, teachers certainly can only damage their own cause 
by withholding a frank statement of their position from the public, even 
though they may be subjected to occasional unfair criticism at the hands 
of some fire-brand patriot. But entirely aside from this, because all of 
us, as teachers of German, are in a measure under suspcion, and shall 
probably remain so for some time to come, we should assuredly exercise 
great care and self-control even in very minor matters of personal and 
professional conduct. Recently a high-school teacher saw fit to remove 
from the walls of her classroom some American flags which the janitor 
had placed in an inconvenient location. Unfortunately she chose a 
twilight hour and was alone. She was observed, and it required the 
strenuous efforts of her superintendent, and a statement from her before 
the school to prevent her dismissal. In my own classroom I had had for 
many months a German and a French flag on the wall. I had, indeed, 
become so used to them that I never gave them a thought. My careless- 
ness was called vividly to mind when, in the tense days before the ent- 
rance of the United States into the war, during my temporary absence 
the German flag was torn town and trampled under foot. The abstract 
question of discipline was waived in view of my own lack of forethought. 
There would, of course, be a limit to desirable forebearance in such 
affairs, but these occurences are mentioned here merely to emphasize 
the urgent need of great circumspection and thoughtful consideration 
by teachers of German with regard to matters that at another time would 
pass unnoticed. It is well to remember, if an independent impulse surges 
up within us, that pride goeth before destruction and a haughty spirit 
before a fall. Biegen, nicht brechen! 

Inseparably connected with the teacher's attitude toward his country 
is his attitude toward his subject. I can scarcely do better, as an in- 
troduction to this part of the discussion, than to quote a short passage 
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from the article by Mr. T. W. Todd in Education for March 1918, en- 
titled: German in, Our Public Schools. "The study of German and ad- 
miration for the great literature of Germany is not inconsistent with 
thorough-going Americanism. A teacher whose knowledge of the lan- 
guage and whose acquaintance with the literature of Germany has merely 
contributed to an unreasoning admiration for everything German and 
to an incapacity to appreciate American institutions, has no legitimate 
claim to a place in the public school and will do much more to discourage 
than to encourage the study of German." It seems to me Mr. Todd has 
hit upon the same vital point mentioned by Mr. Handschin in his article 
in School and Society, Sept. 1, 1917. We have not yet reached the 
stage, and I sincerely hope we never shall, where we use our instruction 
in German as an opportunity for encouraging dislike, even hatred of 
the German people. A principal of a high school writes to a state 
official: "The only satisfaction either pupils or teacher get from the 
German classes in our school is when they translate into German some 
such phrase as 'Damn the Kaiser\" By all means let the instruction 
cease in such a case, for only ill can come of it. If the teacher cannot 
feel that there is abundant good and entirely unobjectionable literary 
material to offer his classes; if he does not think that there is much 
good in the character of the real German people; if he has not a firm 
conviction that without the study of German his pupils are likely to 
lack a thorough understanding of the kinship of English with the Ger- 
manic group of languages ; or, if he does not believe, at least, that German 
is going to remain an important world language after the war, both 
commercially and in the scientific field, then let no sordid mercenary 
motives induce him to continue to teach it. Every one of us owes it to 
himself, to his students, and to his colleagues in other fields, to clarify 
his own ideas as to why he is teaching German, and to combine a sym- 
pathetic appreciation of the values of German with an uncompromisingly 
American opposition to those forces in Germany which have helped to 
make this war possible. That such an attitude is perfectly possible the 
example of many of those before me proves beyond a doubt. 

I have perhaps dwelt too insistently upon these two points, but they 
are, to me, fundamental and must furnish the basis for any discussion 
of details of procedure. With his own personal attitude established, the 
choice of materials and methods of instruction becomes merely a question 
of the teacher's training, tact, and resourcefulness. No white list or 
black lists of texts, no matter how authoritative, nor how fairly and care- 
fully prepared, can protect the teacher against the idiosyncrasies of his 
local clientele. To say that the teacher must know thoroughly the text3 
he proposes to use is but to express a truism. To say that he must know 
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equally thoroughly the state of mind of 'the local school patrons and 
authorities, and be willing to go to all reasonable lengths to adjust him- 
self to it, is just as true, even if far more difficult of accomplishment. 
The Public Safety Commission of a great state in our own district 
publishes in an official recommendation to teachers and school boards 
that no collection of German lyrics would be complete without Deutsch- 
land uber alles or Die Wacht am RJiein, and it also asserts that neither 
the presence of these songs, nor the mere picture of the Kaiser, nor the 
German eagle on the cover seem to furnish a sufficient reason for the 
elimination of books, the contents of which are acceptable. But one 
must not be surprised the next moment to read the following item in 

a prominent educational journal, "The German book has been 

eliminated from the S high school because it was too un-Ameri- 
can. It was discovered that the Hohenzollern coat of arms was on the 
cover, Kaiser Wilhelm's picture was the frontispiece, and that it con- 
tained such poetry as Deutschlmid uber alles." These illustrations are 
sufficient to show that there is no absolutely secure path to tread, but if 
we were to formulate a constructive policy in such matters it would 
perhaps be somewhat as follows: First, avoid the brink of the precipice 
by choosing texts and materials that do not laud German customs, state 
organization, history, or accomplishments unduly, that do not lay too 
much stress upon the military side of German life, that picture rather 
those features of home, country, school; love, friendship, virtue, courage, 
nobility, and so on, which might seem least foreign to similar elements 
in our own life. Second, sound out in every tactful way possible the 
sentiment of the community as to what features of texts might be in 
any way objectionable. Third, be absolutely frank witli school officers 
and administrators, submitting to their judgment the questions which 
have arisen and remained unsolved in your own mind. The following 
of these simple rules will save many a disagreeable case of friction, 
perhaps worse. 

As a parenthetical remark I might add here that many teachers are 
finding considerable satisfaction, during the present emergency, in read- 
ing such texts as Heyse's Italian stories, Zschokke's Der zerbroch&ne Krug, 
Carmen Sylva's Aus meinem Konigreich, or, in more advanced work, 
some of the fanciful romantic tales, such as Fouque's Undine, Eichen- 
dorff's Aus dem Leben eines Taugenichts, and Chamisso's Peter Schlemihl. 
This is delightful material for the most part, which has heretofore been 
somewhat under the ban because of a non-German setting. It is beyond 
the scope of this presentation to attempt any extensive classification of 
texts, but it seems desirable to point out the possible difficulties that may 
arise in connection with the use of at least one of the better known sec- 
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ondary school stories. Holier als die Kirche, because of the children's 
glorification of old Kaiser Maximilian, does not seem to be just the most 
desirable choice tinder existing restrictions. This is said with great regret, 
for this text, because of its great and deserved popularity, has received 
some of the very best editing that has been done for our American schools. 

Attention has been called repeatedly to the special need of tact 
on the teacher's part, but nowhere does this need become so imperative 
as in the actual classroom procedure. Even with the most careful choice 
of texts and the most circumspect regard for the trend of sentiment in 
the community, situations may still arise in class that have in them all 
the elements of disaster. A bright little girl approached her teacher 

and asked innocently: "Mr , they say all German teachers are 

propagandists, are you one?" Imagine what might have resulted if Mr 
Blank had shown a possibly natural angry resentment of such a remark 
made in the presence of the class, or if he had ridiculed the pupil. What 
really did happen was a serious use of the occasion for clearing up in 
the minds of the pupils why they were continuing to study German 
and for showing them that the vast majority of teachers of German are 
truly loyal Americans. In a certain college one of the required memory 
passages in WUhelm Tell is that beginning with Attinghausen's appeal 
to Eudenz: 

Arts Vaterltmd, arts teure, schliess dich an, 
Das haite fest mit deinem* gomzen Herzen. 

A girl refuses to learn it. "I don't want to learn anything about das 
Vaterland" she insists. The teacher remonstrates mildly, pointing out 
that Attinghausen was a Swiss, and was trying to prevent Eudenz from 
bowing to the same autocratic element against which we are now 
struggling. But here again calm argument was unavailing, and the 
student stood firm: "I don't care," she said, "this is a German play. 
Schiller wrote it, and I can't think of anything but Germany when I 
say Vaterland" So the matter was dropped. It is doubtful whether 
tactful planning would ever have included such a passage for special 
study. There is no use inviting trouble. 

I cannot rehearse here in detail the many positive devices teachers 
have used along with their German instruction to inspire patriotism. 
I know one teacher who aroused great interest by having pupils make 
a military scrap-book with pictures of American soldier scenes, under 
which were written quotations or translations from Das edle Blut. I 
know another who won the approval of her community by conducting 
both oral and written drill on the subject of thrift stamps, supplying 
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herself the necessary vocabulary. Such devices suggest themselves 
naturally to the teacher of ordinary resourcefulness. As long as they 
do not lead too far afield from the central purpose of our instruction, 
they are of very great assistance. No doubt each teacher before me could 
contribute something of this kind from his own experience. 

The moral which I wish these tales to point out is, then, that there 
must be both a negative and a positive side to our adjustment of pro- 
cedure. Negatively the teacher must avoid studiously a too warmly 
sympathetic, subjective treatment of his material and rely mainly on 
an objective study. This means, in more concrete language, that the 
customary insistence upon- rectiia in elementary instruction must be 
greatly lessened, and that the temptation to expatiate at length upon 
truly admirable elements in German character and institutions must 
be stoutly resisted. Thoughtful Americans know and admit the ex- 
istence of such elements, but to enlarge upon them under present cir- 
cumstances is to court endless difficulties for Gneself and one's colleagues. 
Furthermore, unless a teacher is in complete mastery both of himself 
and the situation in his class, he should see to it that a discussion of 
doubtful subjects is never allowed to reach the surface. I mean such 
a subject, for instance, as a comparison of the German and American 
forms of government, which is one of the high-school graduation essay 
topics officially circulated by councils of defense. There is no reason 
why the teacher should not give material on such a topic, or arguments 
pro and con for the debates so frequently being held now on the question 
of the retention of German in the curriculum, but, in the interest of 
the success of his work, his class should not become the forum in 
which such subjects are discussed. 

I can only touch lightly here upon a kindred question which has 
been raised with me by school men. That is, to what degree emphasis 
should be put upon the oral side of the instruction. Fortunately or 
unfortunately, I do not believe that the extent to which the great ma- 
jority of our secondary school teachers, at least, indulge in oral German 
in class work is ever likely to arouse serious criticism. Whether the 
war is going to help us to decide in favor of a greater insistence upon 
the foundation for a speaking knowledge, or whether our present fairly 
well established primary aim of a sound reading ability will continue 
to stand, must depend upon the final outcome of the conflict. I think 
it extremely doubtful, however, whether we should willingly make much 
concession to those who oppose the further development of the oral side 
of our instruction, unless the pressure becomes very severe. 

On the more positive side the teacher, convinced in his own mind 
of the genuine worth of what he is teaching, must, first of all, proceed 
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with his daily work boldly and without cringing. I hope no one will 
interpret my recommendations of extreme caution as in any degree sug- 
gesting that the teacher of German must be ashamed of his calling or 
timorous in following it. He must exact of his students the same type 
of serious, hard work as they are required to do in other classes. Nothing 
could harm us more than to be slack in our requirements because our 
subject is at present not a popular one. Emphasis upon beauties of style 
or form, relevant allusion to kinship of English and German, objective 
incidental study of such facts about German life as arise in connection 
with the class work, thorough phonic drill, solid training in fundamental 
good habits: these basic things in our teaching procedure must con- 
tinue. If, in addition^, we can invent devices that will enliven our 
work and also aid in keeping the real fires of devotion and patriotism 
alive, so much the better, so long as these more or less extraneous ac- 
tivities are kept under control. The same Yankee ingenuity and grit 
which, we hope and trust, will enable our boys on the other side to win 
a final victory over a most powerful enemy, will, I am confident, show 
us the way, in our humble yet extremely important 3chool-room task 
here at home, to do the thing in which we believe in manner that will 
disarm our critics and vindicate our judgment. 
To that end let all our energies be bent. 
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I. QUprb Annual Mating, of Hft Asportation of iW- flu 8L 
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The Association of Modern Language Teachers of the Central West and 
South held its third annual meeting at the Auditorium Hotel in Chicago on 
Friday and Saturday, May 3 and 4. After the informal reception and dinner, 
Friday evening, addresses were given by Mr. John D. Shoop, Superintendent 
of the Chicago Public Schools, and Professor B. J. Vos, of the Indiana Uni- 
versity, President of the Association. 

The General Session on Saturday morning was devoted to the transaction 
of business and the discussion of topics of general interest. A representative 
of the U. S. Fuel Commission addressed the gathering in an earnest plea for 
the conservation of coal on the part of the members of the association both 
as individual citizens and as school authorities. This appeal struck the key- 
note of the entire convention — unqualified loyalty and patriotic service. 

In this spirit the next speaker, Mr. William B. Owen, President of the 
Chicago Normal School, treated the subject Modern Language Teaching in 



